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be unavoidable. Nevertheless, if all those who had to advise on
the upbringing of small children, and not least among them
doctors, were aware of the appalling damage which separations
of this kind have on the development of a child's character, many
could be avoided and many of the most distressing cases of chronic
delinquency prevented55 (p. 126).
Dr. Bowlby's evidence thus brings out the far-reaching effects
of early and prolonged separations from the mother, a conclusion
which fits in with the other evidence in favour of the view that
personal relationships, particularly with the parents, are of the
utmost importance for the child's development, and that if
circumstances of one sort or another deprive the children of this
relationship with their own parents it is essential that satisfactory
parent-substitutes and foster homes should be provided.
(/) Another essential need of the infant and young child is
security.   He needs to feel safe in his environment, safe not only
from physical dangers and discomforts, but also from shocks in
his personal life, such as frequent and unexpected changes in the
people upon whom he is dependent, and to whom he has become
attached.   He needs not only a regular routine in his daily life,
a rhythm of bodily care suited to his age, but also a stable relation-
ship with people.    If his nurse is frequently changed, as may
happen in  an institution  (or  in comfortable families which
employ nursemaids), this shocks his feelings in a way which is
very hard to bear, and makes it difficult for him to build up
stable attitudes of affection, of trust in others and confidence in
his own feelings.   Many children who have this experience tend
to withdraw from affectionate relationships altogether, becoming
suspicious, distrustful and aloof, since they never know what to
expect. What is the good of loving if one so often loses the object
of one's love and has constantly to make a fresh start?   In the
ordinary home this sort of thing does not often happen; but there
is sometimes an insecurity arising from changeable moods in
mother or father.  The mother who indulges one day and scolds
the next is a great trial to the child and arouses similar feelings
of insecurity and uncertainty.   The "spoilt" child is an anxious
child.   He is "spoilt" not by too much loving but by fickle in-
dulgence and a mixture of uneasy and changeable feelings in his
mother.    A steady emotional attitude and consistent ways of
teaching and training are a very necessary support to the child.
This unfulfilled need of the child for a stable relationship with